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AIMS OF THE 1953 CONFERENCE 
1. To evaluate our best experiences in Chris- 
tian rural work since the 1951 conference. 
2. To examine our present resources. 


3. To think through new methods and neces- 
sary changes as we face the future. 
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Let us remember: 
The greatest undeveloped resource is the 
village people themselves. 
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THE 1953 RURAL MISSIONS CONFERENCE 


A working conference on Rural Missions and Human Needs © 
was held under the auspices of Agricultural Missions, Inc., 
and the Rural Missions Cooperating Committee of the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Missions of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the USA, in Philadelphia, Pa., Decem- 
ber 2-4, 1953. 

“Rethinking our Christian mission to village people in the 
light of changed conditions and new opportunities” was the 
basic purpose undergirding the planning of the various ses- 
sions, particularly of the discussion periods, according to Dr. 
W. Stanley Rycroft, chairman of the conference and of the 
Rural Missions Cooperating Committee. 

The seventy people who attended the conference included 
rural missionaries on furlough, students in preparation for 
mission service, mission board executives, members of the 
Board of Directors of Agricultural Missions, Inc., staff mem- 
bers of the Division of Foreign Missions, and others inter- 
ested in rural problems. 

The conference was indebted to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Food and. Agriculture Organ- 
ization of the United Nations for their cooperation in pro- 
viding speakers and to The Ford Foundation for a special 
grant to help cover some of the costs. 

This summary has been prepared in the hope that it will 
contribute toward a more effective presentation of the whole 
Gospel to village peoples and communities. 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM ADDRESSES 


A few of the more pertinent paragraphs from the addresses 
delivered at the conference have been gathered together in 
this section. 


RURAL MISSIONS Recent developments give urgency 
AND HUMAN NEEDS to this conference. Never in his- 

tory have so many been in distress 
and in need. We now possess technical resources and knowl- 
edge that could go far toward alleviating the physical dis- 
tress of our world, if fully used. There is also an awakened 
world conscience, a belief that something can and must be 
done. Toynbee has observed that our age may go down in 
history as the first to believe it practical to share the good 
things of civilization with the whole human race. 

It is fitting that we begin by thinking about the redemp- 
tion of the dispossessed rural millions and the role of the 
Church in serving their spiritual, mental, and physical needs. 
The Church must become the instrument of God’s purpose 
for bringing a more abundant life today. We do not suggest 
that the Church alone is responsible. We grant that our re- 
sources are limited. However, Christ’s teaching and example 
are clear. 

We shall also consider the programs of technical assistance 
by governments and by private agencies. I know many of 
you here, as well as other agricultural missionaries who have 
often worked almost alone, will welcome such larger re- 
sources. They help create an atmosphere in which churches 
can use personnel and funds to better advantage. 

Today there are three types of need: (1) Emergencies 
(floods, epidemics, famine). Time is the chief factor here, 
and we have developed skills in moving food, clothing, and 
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medicine quickly. (2) Intermediary needs, such as those 
caused by devastation of war or major floods. This task is one 
of helping people recover their former positions. (3) Perma- 
nent improvement, envisioning something better spiritually, 
physically, and mentally. This involves long-term efforts, 
working with the people themselves to lift the whole level 
of life. 

However, raising the level of life among people long op- 
pressed is more than a technical problem. It is also a moral 
and a spiritual problem involving the unseen forces of faith, 
hope, and integrity in the use of resources God has provided 
for all. The late Dr. Henry Bennett declared at our confer- 
ence two years ago, “True land reform can come only when 
men recognize their responsibility to God and to their neigh- 
bors in the use of land, that the use of a plot of land is a 
God-given privilege.” 

There are grand resources in the Church and in the Gospel 
for helping to meet these needs. Dedicated missionaries and 
their colleagues on the field are making valuable contribu- 
tions in many lands. Trained young people in numbers are 
prepared to dedicate their lives to this task. It is our hope 
that together we can explore ways for best using the re- 
sources entrusted to us. 

—I. W. Moomaw, Executive Secretary 
Agricultural Missions, Inc. 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH We must start by asking 
SERVING ITS COMMUNITY what is the faith and the 

motivation of the village or 
rural church. If our work is going to be a continuing thing, 
it must be built upon rural churches and village Christian 
groups wherever they meet. They must have vital Christian 
experiences. If the church is just a Christian social organiza- 
tion or a Christian cooperative or a Christian rural extension 
center, it will not endure through the tests which are part of 
the world and which will be a constant challenge. 
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Second, right from the beginning of all Christian teaching 
and preaching the principle of service must be included as 
something that does not wait until an agricultural expert 
arrives or a medical center is started. Whenever a man be- 
comes a Christian he begins to serve in whatever small way 
possible. 

One of the problems of small communities is that of scat- 
tered Christian families. And yet Christian families must 
learn to work together on service projects looking out to- 
ward the whole community. It’s a matter of training and 
thinking. How can we help a local Christian group to see its 
service possibilities and link it with other institutions? 

There is also the question of the mission or church agency 
or agricultural center reaching out in extension work. Speak- 
ing from my China experience, there are tremendous un- 
developed possibilities of more being done on a broad scale 
of rural reconstruction in providing facilities for rural de- 
velopment. The church which can link up with other com- 
munity agencies, using such resources and adding its own 
high Christian motivation, can add distinctive qualities— 
and go the second mile. It can inspire positive ways of lifting 
up standards of living, of restoring land to the peasants, of 
improving communications, of extending education. 

Finally, there is the relationship between rural church and 
city church work. In the Congo rural Christians are moving 
to industrial centers. There must be a follow-up. How can 
we help them and their home communities at the same time? 
We cannot separate rural and agricultural problems and 
needs from the growing industrialization that is taking place 
on the mission fields. We must see it as a total program. 

We need to send out not only agricultural missionaries but 
also men and women with the rural point of view: those 
who can help develop this rural point of view within the 
indigenous churches; those who can help small groups of 
Christians find ways of serving their communities and of 
cooperating with other agencies; those who can help village 
churches become little centers of light and power—so that 
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secular agencies, governments, and peoples of all countries 
will see the something unique present in the faith and power 
of these Christian groups. 

If any man speak, let him speak as the oracles of God; if 
any man minister, let him do it as of the ability which God 
giveth: that God in all things may be glorified through Jesus 
Christ, to whom be praise and dominion for ever and ever. 
Amen. (I Peter 4:11) 


—FRANK W. Price, Moderator 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 


WORKING WITH RURAL PEOPLE The two basic 
IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES things we can 

learn from pro- 
grams and experiences in extension work in the United 
States are: 

(1) It is possible to translate the most advanced knowl- 
edge of science into the practices of common farmers. But 
the translating agent must have the same common sense as 
these farmers, be sure of his technical knowledge, and be 
able to adapt that technical knowledge to any and all situa- 
tions as met. 

(2) “Result demonstration” is the best teaching instru- 
ment for stimulating and getting the adoption and spread of 
new practices. This is true basically because farmers are 
slow to change proven practices until they see practical proof 
of new ones. However, once a new practice has been adopted 
by a relatively few its adoption by others will spread with 
increasing acceleration. 

Extension is not the whole explanation of agricultural im- 
provement in the United States. Much less is the extension 
method all one needs to know. 

American agricultural technicians working in technical 
assistance programs in underdeveloped areas have learned 
three additional things from their experiences: 

(1) The folk knowledge or common sense knowledge of 
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farmers in underdeveloped countries is not as heavily laden 
with semiscientific knowledge as in the United States. The 
whole process of learning how to farm has been through ac- 
cumulated knowledge of generations. They therefore trust 
this body of knowledge developed at the local village level. 
Furthermore, the margin of safety or security between mere 
survival and the success of something new is very narrow 
so that willingness to try new things is much less because 
of possible risks involved. 

(2) Our technicians have learned that practical sources 
(improved seeds, insecticides, tools, etc.) are not so rapidly 
available to local farmers as in the United States. Therefore, 
material assistance is often needed to assist technical as- 
sistance programs. 

(3) The most important thing is that they have very lit- 
tle opportunity to work directly with farmers. They must 
work through host country technicians known by local 
people. 

A belief in and practice of the village level approach rests 
on many facts. In any attempt to change people’s practices 
it is impossible to start any other place except where they 
are—physically, mentally, and attitudinally. Villagers’ ex- 
periences and their concerns are so circumscribed by local 
village conditions and standards of living that it is almost 
impossible to introduce anything new not related to these 
concerns and conditions. There is a need to find ways to 
motivate village people. The essence of being a human being 
is having motives. Because of lack of mass communication, 
including literacy, the people must be reached face to face. 

Working with villages and villagers requires village- 
oriented personnel: those who understand the village level 
approach because they were born and reared there and know 
the validity of what needs to be done; and those who not 
only respect what villagers know and believe but them- 
selves believe the same way and are willing to learn from 
them. 

The heart of the village approach is the involvement of the 
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villagers, if possible the whole village, in self- and village- 
improvement undertakings. The idea is to help them to at 
least partially meet their most commonly-felt need. Thus 
they are immediately involved in the undertaking. Gradually 
the villagers will become aware of other needs which they 
had not previously recognized as needs. This is the process , 
of community development. 

The greatest undeveloped resource is the village people 
themselves. We need to help them implement their ingenuity 
and develop their potential dynamic which, if harnessed, 
will remake their lives. Villages, as they are now, were built 
almost entirely by local resources. Villagers are apt to ac- 
cept better utilization of present resources rather than de- 
veloping something new. We should use the social structure 
and leadership structure which already exists. 

We need to remember that there is stability in the estab- 
lished way of doing things everywhere we find human be- 
ings. Automatically where there is stability there is also 
inertia, as well as considerable wisdom. The worker needs to 
learn from the people why they are doing things the way 
they are doing them. Only then can he help them make adap- 
tations. He cannot merely hunt for isolated individuals who 
want to try something new. He must work with and through 
and respect community organization and the leaders of the 
group who merit the respect of the group because of past 
performances. 

There is a body of technical know-how in this field of in- 
ducing change, energizing people, mobilizing them, and even 
creating group strength. The first step is an everlasting con- 
viction in the validity of what the people now are and of 
what they can become. The second step is the application of 
this body of know-how so as to involve people in actions 
which will start to develop their potentialities as persons. 
“A person is an individual with group status.” The third step 
is the application of this body of knowledge to the develop- 
ment not only of individuals but also the group. This means 
converting villages and villagers into dynamic communities, 
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starting with specific action or a desire for action on the part 
of a number to meet a common need. That joint action be- 
comes interaction, even if only on a discussion basis. The 
process of interaction becomes “patterns of interaction”— 
another term for group organization. 

What happens when people with common needs work to- 
gether? They automatically work out norms of how to do 
things. Once action has been started, then interaction, group 
organization, norms, and sentiments regarding norms de- 
velop. Technical know-how is not only how to tap but how 
to develop group action. It is valid knowledge which can be 
taught and learned. 


—Car. C. Taytor, Consultant on Community Projects 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Service 
United States Department of Agriculture 


RURAL MISSIONS The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
AND THE FAO tion of the United Nations was estab- 

lished in 1943. As of December 1953 
its membership consists of seventy-one governments. 

Why FAO? The objectives, as stated in its constitution, 
are: raising levels of nutrition and standards of living of the 
peoples; securing improvements in the efficiency of the pro- 
duction and distribution of all food and agricultural prod- 
ucts; bettering the condition of rural populations and thus 
contributing toward an expanding world economy. Sounds 
simple until you try to do it. In a sense these are also the 
objectives of agricultural missionaries. 

Two-thirds of the people of the world are engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits. Two-thirds also do not have enough to eat. 
These are not primarily the same two-thirds. Two years ago 
FAO agreed that the way to attack the problem was to at- 
tempt to increase the food supply of the world at a ratio 
greater than human reproduction. A two per cent greater 
factor was considered. Currently the nations are pleased 
because food production has outstripped people by 0.7 per 
cent. But that 0.7 per cent does not take care of the per- 
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centage by which we are hungry. It means only that we are 
slowly beginning to close up the gap. 

FAO expends about twelve million dollars on programs 
of technical assistance. Half of this amount is expended di- 
rectly by FAO as its annual budget. The remaining half is 
supplied by governments toward support of projects within 
their own countries. We do not know all the answers but we 
are the gadfly, trying to get governments to understand 
problems and to initiate action. We are doing these two 
things on a multilateral basis. The FAO program is not a 
give-away of material aid but rather of ideas. 

FAO is interested also in the sort of things agricultural 
missionaries are doing. And our offices will be glad to co- 
operate in the line of furnishing information about programs, 
printed materials, and visual aids. 

—Morris GREENE, Director Public Relations 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations 


ADJUSTING OUR PROGRAM My impression is that 
TO MEET our chief lack today in 
CHANGED CONDITIONS the Christian world en- 

terprise is mobility. We 
have a good machine with a good engine. Under the best 
conditions the engine took hold and the machine moved 
forward. But for some reason it seems to be stopping or has 
stopped. Perhaps the key to the situation is that, whereas 
eighty per cent of the constituency overseas is rural and 
needs to have a program which is mobile and moving for- 
ward, possibly eighty per cent of missionary personnel is 
immobilized in institutions. This is an oversimplification of 
course. 

How can the Christian movement begin to move forward 
among the people of the world? It must address itself to the 
needs of the people where they are and live. We think first 
of the ministers of the church—a key group but perhaps also 
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a bottleneck. What about the training pattern for the rural 
minister? Is it professional, highly-specialized, westernized? 
In some areas there is an oversupply of ordained ministers 
and no use for them. 

When we think of change in the pattern we come to the 
matter of lay workers. We need to face two questions: (1) 
the ability of the Christian community to support a highly- 
trained professional minister, and (2) the discovery and 
training of volunteer lay workers. 

We must inevitably turn to the institutional program 
where a high percentage of capital and personnel are con- 
centrated. An investigation is needed to see if the training 
being given, curricula, and personnel are meeting the needs 
of the life of the country. Naturally there will be differences 
in the countries involved. But we come back to this point: 
As we provide leadership in institutions is the product pre- 
pared to go back and meet human needs on the village level? 

The impoverished masses have made up their minds they 
need no longer remain impoverished. “Whatever may happen 
the people are determined that they will eat.” This affects 
the Church around the world as well as others. But some 
governments are not in agreement with what we are think- 
ing about in this conference. And government attitude is re- 
flected by people in general. The Christian community too 
has not broken through the prestige pattern into which cer- 
tain vocations have been placed. Therefore we need to prop- 
agandize them if they are to think along new lines. We need 
to make use of vernacular publications. We cannot superim- 
pose changes from the top down. We need to apply the same 
technique to missionaries, mission boards, and home con- 
stituencies. 

—GLENN P. REED, Corresponding Secretary 
Board of Foreign Missions 
United Presbyterian Church of North America 
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NEW EMPHASIS The new Filipino president is popular 
IN PREPARATION because he offered a solution of the 
OF PERSONNEL 500-year-old land problem. The Chris- 

tian forces, using facilities of church 
and government agencies, might have gone in and worked 
out a solution in the 1930’s—but! That is stating the problem 
in modern political terms. 

In Latin America the Canadian Baptist Mission began a 
rural project in 1911 in the usual way—preaching. But about 
1936 they proposed a five-year plan: If the people would do 
certain things, there would be certain benefits. They were 
asked to consolidate holdings, build houses and fences, use 
fertilizers, etc. At the end of five years forty-five out of fifty 
families had met the conditions. Then steps were taken for 
them to become landowners. The results: changed attitudes, 
nice homes and gardens, eight churches, some schools 
through the sixth grade—an entire community changed. 

A missionary with a service approach should be: (1) phys- 
ically sound, (2) mentally stable, (8) intellectually alert, 
(4) socially sensitive, (5) religiously literate, and (6) spir- 
itually compelled. Should these qualifications also be applied 
to national workers? 

—E. K. Hicpon, Secretary for Missionary 
Selection and Training 
Division of Foreign Missions 
United Christian Missionary Society 


PRESENTING Why is the cause of rural mis- 
RURAL MISSIONS sions one that calls for an en- 
TO THE HOME CHURCH couraging response from the 

home church? First, because 
of a new awareness on the part of people of the vastness of 
physical hunger among millions of people in the world—an 
awareness that anywhere up to eighty per cent are con- 
stantly hungry. Revolutionary trends in many places of the 
economic and sociological type are also stabbing us awake. 
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Second, the home church responds because there is a de- 
sire for some new method of missionary activity. This is not 
a criticism of previous activities, but people are eager for 
indications of new methods. They feel that given new con- 
ditions we must have new approaches to do the job. When a 
rural life program is presented, they regard it as a new evi- 
dence. 

Third, there is a response because people believe that the 
survival of the church depends upon our helping people 
abroad face the problem of a livelihood in a way not done 
before. The world Christian fellowship, its extension and 
perpetuation, depends upon Christians helping each other to 
face this problem. Through a rural and agricultural program 
it is felt this concern is being met. Bearing witness is more 
than just a vocal matter; it is also a matter of helping grow 
better food, more adequately. 

Fourth, the home church is responding because the divine 
imperative pertains to the use of the land in a very practical 
and pertinent way. There was a time when mission boards 
felt agricultural projects to be very secular and not belong- 
ing in a mission program. This attitude has changed. 

Basically, how shall this encouraging response be made to 
better serve Kingdom ends? It will be increasingly necessary 
to have sharply-defined agricultural projects with respect to 
a rural life program. We must get the idea specific; we in- 
dulge in generalities too much. When people insist on proj- 
ects, boards may be disturbed. Let us rejoice in that! People 
want to know what is to be done and are saying they are 
willing to do what ought to be done. But we have to know 
ourselves first. An adequate program will call for (1) finan- 
cial resources and (2) personnel. The latter is the more im- 
portant category; it is easier to give money than a son or a 
daughter. 

—Dosss F. Extman, Executive Secretary 
Board of International Missions 
Evangelical and Reformed Church 
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EVANGELIZING TODAY’S The greatest frontier today, 
VILLAGE LIFE which was also the first fron- 

tier, is the village. For Jesus 
came first into the villages. And what was his approach to 
the evangelization of his day’s village life? 


He opened the book and found the place where it was 
written, 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he has anointed me to preach good news to the 
poor. 

He has sent me to proclaim release to the captives 
and recovering of sight to the blind, 
to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. 


And he closed the book, and gave it back to the attend- 
ant, and sat down; 


And the eyes of all in the synagogue were fixed on him. 
(Luke 4:17-20, R.S.V.) 


I don’t understand how we in the church have allowed our- 
selves to lose that vital thrust of the evangelistic spirit. All 
our criticisms of evangelism are well taken, but we have lost 
something. The critics have made us afraid of evangelism. 
And in today’s world the church that does not evangelize 
ceases to be a church. Today we are face to face with a new 
and a very bold faith appearing over the horizon that is not 
afraid to evangelize. 

Rural experts: What is your goal? To improve the village 
or to bring the abundant life to it? 

The Bible is a very unsettling book: Jesus came preaching 
and he was thrown out of town. Next we see him still preach- 
ing, in another village, but with an added facet to his ap- 
proach: He taught them on the sabbath day. Nao thrown 
out preaching, he came back teaching. 

If I were to choose one thing to stand as a symbol of life 
behind the iron curtain, I would choose not the mass execu- 
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tion, not the secret trial, not the mass evangelistic meeting, 
nor even the land reform team—the symbol of Communist 
impact on both city and village is the small study group. 

Jesus came preaching and teaching, but he had won no 
converts. He had no following until still another facet was 
added to his approach in the village: He commanded the 
unclean spirit to leave the man. Not until there was a con- 
crete demonstration backing up his preaching and teaching 
do we find any recorded results. 

If we really evangelize, we must preach and teach and 
serve. And what message could be more proper than this on 
which to conclude a conference on rural missions! 

But the record does not end yet: We find Jesus abandoning 
his ministry of service! He says unto them, “I must preach 
the kingdom of God. . . for therefore am I sent.” He leaves 
the ministry of service for the ministry of preaching which 
he had already proved futile. The only valid lesson from 
this chapter is not in the priority of preaching nor of educa- 
tion nor of service but in the interconnection of all three. 
There is absolutely no scriptural or logical or practical foun- 
dation for the fracturing of the Gospel as we find it in the 
church today. 

I fully agree with Bishop Stephen Neill. When he came to 
Korea, he shocked the evangelistic Korean Christians by say- 
ing that no one has a right to be ordained until he has 
planted 1,000 trees. He knew they would evangelize. But 
would they plant trees in that denuded land? Evangelism is 
not enough! Education is not enough! Social service is not 
enough! 

The kind of specialist I am afraid of is the one who has 
specialized himself right out of his mission. And so Jesus 
took himself apart from the good work of healing the sick 
and set himself back into the framework of the kingdom of 
God in all its totality. The first word in that preaching is 
not “improve yourself.” The first word is and always will be 
“repent.” If you have specialized yourself beyond the preach- 
ing of repentance, beyond the prayer that follows repentance, 
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you have no right to move to the second word which may 
be “improve.” | 
Agriculturists: the symbol of the mission is not the plow. 
Educators: the symbol of the mission is not the pen. Evan- 
gelists: the symbol of the mission is not the pulpit. There is 
only one symbol of the mission and that is the Cross. Jesus 
came preaching; he came teaching; he came serving. But he 
knew of only one way to the crown and that is the way of the 
Cross. 
—SAMUEL HucH Morrett, Missionary under 
appointment to Korea 
Board of Foreign Missions 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America 
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TRENDS IN DISCUSSION SESSIONS 


The trends in thinking which emerged in the various dis- 
cussion sessions are presented in this section in digest form. 


THE GOSPEL AND _ A young Indian decided it was not 
HUMAN NEEDS enough to minister through his own 

specialized form of service. He 
latched onto the idea of community service and evolved a 
five-point program: education (literacy), economic stand- 
ards, agriculture, health (sanitation, recreation, etc.), and 
church (religious education, home and family life, etc.). His 
decision was to begin such a program at the place of felt 
need. When that first need has been met, then one goes on 
to other needs as they arise. 

It was William Wiser who once raised the question, “How 
do you make people feel the felt need?” We must be careful 
for we may take our own needs along with us. How do you 
find the villager’s need? If you make him feel his need, is it 
really his need? If you live in the village with the man day 
in and day out, the time will come when you can put your 
hand on the problem because he will feel his own need. 
Therefore, we must identify ourselves with the people. 

From among a number of examples cited, this is the most 
succinct. The German missionaries in the Pacific islands first 
go to live among the people without spreading the Gospel. 
They learn how the people feel. When this happens, there is 
no longer a need to search for preaching or teaching material 
or anything else! 

In summary, some of the most important rural work being 
done is indicated by the full title of this session, “Relating 
the Gospel More Directly to Human Needs.” And the points 
involved are those which Agricultural Missions, Inc., has 
stressed since 1930. A radical change has occurred in recent 
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decades in the foreign missionary enterprise. The indirect 
method is being used: Meet human needs and the Gospel 
follows naturally. The danger is in becoming obsessed with 
human needs. 


PERSONNEL FOR In thinking about how many rural 
VILLAGE WORK missionaries are needed, the question 

was raised, “What is a rural mission- 
ary?” One who works in a rural situation? Or should stand- 
ards be based on: (1) importance of specialized training; 
(2) importance of special needs—historic, economic, etc.; 
and (3) specialized methods to meet those needs? We need 
rural missionaries who have specialized in one way or an- 
other for their work—through schooling, experience, or 
background. Such specializations might be: agriculture, rural 
industry, rural medicine, handicrafts, etc. 

Another factor in how many rural missionaries are needed 
is that of the calls for them. Most boards try to fill calls 
from the field. Missionary staffs and churches on the field 
need to face up to actual rural needs. 

Have we forgotten that the emphasis should be on the 
Gospel, the good news? What is that good news? The Bible 
says that man does not live by bread alone. But do we pro- 
vide that bread? The church can be strong only by meeting 
the felt need of the man in the village. Along with the Word 
there must also be bread. So that evangelistic workers ought 
to have a rural plus! Another fact for evangelistic mission- 
aries to assume is that they will be serving in a rural area. 

Do we need to think of actual absolute numbers of new 
missionaries to be appointed? Or should we be working to- 
ward an optimum percentage of agriculturally-trained peo- 
ple in each mission? The latter would give missions a point 
of reference and the growing edge of rural needs would be 
included. 

A large area might require only one agriculturally-trained 
man. But in the individual mission stations there should be 
men with some training as well as men and women with a 
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rural frame of mind. A rural missionary ought to be rurally- 
minded! The specialist could then guide those with a limited 
amount of training to work in the individual stations. The 
reason some agricultural missionaries feel frustrated is be- 
cause they are thinking in terms of developing their own 
experimental centers. Whereas the emphasis of Agricultural 
Missions, Inc., has been on extension work which would lead 
to much less frustration. 

How many seminaries in the United States stress the rural 
church? Very few provide specific courses. Several have 
short orientation courses. Seminaries must be led to the 
point where they realize they are losing the supreme chance 
of a minister’s lifetime to give him rural conditioning—since 
up to seventy-five per cent of their students serve in country 
churches. The same is true of seminaries on the field. Min- 
isters sorely need training and orientation to meet local 
rural situations. 

Not only should orientation in facing the rural situation be 
a basic principle in the training of rural missionaries, but 
another concrete issue is the difference in the standard of 
living between missionaries and those whom they serve. This 
is one of the biggest obstacles in creating proper relation- 
ships between the two. Our missionaries should have some 
training in sociology and anthropology with the object of 
making them realize the differences in the situations they 
will be meeting. Plain common sense is even more important! 

To summarize this session: 

(1) We ought to have enough agriculturally-trained mis- 
sionaries available to indoctrinate other missionaries in indi- 
vidual stations. 

(2) Since missionary work is largely rural, the majority 
of our missionaries should be trained for rural types of 
service. Preferably they should come from rural backgrounds 
or have the ability to develop a rural mind. 

(3) Facilities in the United States for rural training are 
inadequate. However, there are in our seminaries sympa- 
thetic persons who could help to change curricula. 
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THE VILLAGE CHURCH What we seem to need is 
SERVES ITS COMMUNITY more missionaries with time 

to get out into the villages 
needing supervision and encouragement. Let’s have some 
illustrations of how village churches are serving communi- 
ties, strengthening Christian home and family life, etc. 

In the Congo a number of churches have organized a mu-— 
tual benefit society in which they pay dues. The benefits help 
to take care of illness and funeral expenses, plus the fact 
that old pagan practices are being replaced by social life 
under Christian circumstances. The churches work these 
things out themselves. 

In Angola the missions cooperate with the African church 
in a Committee on Christian Education. Its subcommittees, 
composed of Africans and missionaries, cover specific areas 
such as work with boys and girls, extension work, Christian 
home and family life, etc. After the subcommittees report 
back, the missionary group can often pass on knowledge 
about some particular problem or need, even though with- 
out actual experience in it. What is needed however is some 
agency, like Agricultural Missions, Inc., that would collect 
ideas and reports of work being done around the world and 
make them available “on call.” 

In India the key person in the rural project is the “village 
companion,” who has been trained to live and work in his 
own village. His work is supplemented. by visits from teams 
of experts on farming, public health, etc. A pastor always 
accompanies such teams. 

In the Punjab there has been some success in getting land 
assigned to Christian refugees—land considered so bad by 
government that it had never been assigned before. Govern- 
ment officials were willing to cooperate; the people were 
eager for land; and after the proper posting of public notices, 
payment of some taxes, etc., some twenty-five Christian 
families who had never owned land before moved in. So 
here is a new village of happy, hard-working Christians. 

In Japan a rural missionary has been able to institute a 
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stewardship program in a number of rural churches with the 
help of a small group of Christians. They go out into the 
villages two by two to talk about stewardship and to help 
work out local situations. Our missionaries need to have the 
vision to adapt programs to different types of communities 
and to any number of people who may be involved. 

To summarize this session: 

(1) We need a Christian philosophy of rural reconstruc- 
tion to cover the securing and rehabilitation of land as well 
as supporting good government ventures. 

(2) The lifting up of rural standards of living must be 
linked with self-support of the church through securing im- 
proved seed, cattle, etc., and giving back something to the 
church in return for such services—the Lord’s Acre idea. 

(3) The service of the rural church must begin in the 
home: winning the whole family and helping them to be- 
come a demonstration of Christian living for the whole com- 
munity. 

(4) For these basic tasks it is not enough to send out more 
missionaries with specialized training and others with the 
rural point of view. It is absolutely essential that we train 
a larger number of ministers and lay people right out on the 
field. We must have strong training centers throughout the 
world where rural workers can come to get ideas, inspira- 
tion, and experience to take to their own home communities. 


ADJUSTING OUR PROGRAM Are missionaries on the 
TO MEET field fully conscious of 
CHANGED CONDITIONS the changes taking place? 

Or are they too close to 
the situation? Help could be provided for them in four ways: 
(1) through visits to other stations and countries to see what 
is being done; (2) through making available the latest books 
and reports related to work being done; (3) through guid- 
ance in the matter of education on furlough, particularly in 
this area of changing conditions; and (4) through confer- 
ences for the exchange of experiences. 
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In Pakistan the Presbyterian mission and church were cut 
in two and the work is going through considerable readjust- 
ment. Only two out of twenty-eight are rural workers, the 
others doing educational work. A program of priority is 
being focussed on rural work. This was imposed by the 
board. But sometimes such changes are better made from — 
the outside than from within. A workshop session in the 
United States went into the problem of putting life into the 
educational program: self-evaluation in terms of the needs 
of the people and the essential Gospel to be preached. Pos- 
sibly the mission chances were improved because of the out- 
side approach! 

One result of changed conditions is the success in indigen- 
ization and the assumption of responsibility and leadership 
on the part of the national churches. Though, sometimes, the 
national church has learned so well the old ideas that there 
is difficulty in getting over new ones! 

The Church of Christ in Japan through its united approach 
is stimulating work both in the cities and in the rural areas 
—in the latter through rural committees, gospel schools, and 
training schools for youth as Christian layworkers. The 
National Christian Council of Japan is also cooperating with 
noncooperating boards and small sects through international 
Christian work camps and development of youth caravans. 
Forty farmers from one village went to help another village 
because of what some young people had done for them 
originally. 


NEW EMPHASIS In one area in Angola there are seven 
IN PREPARATION pastors for 350 villages. Therefore 
OF PERSONNEL each village has a lay leader. These 

men are spiritually strong but not 
academically trained. By special request a small rural life 
school was begun. The curriculum includes Bible, general 
science to combat witchcraft, Portuguese, agriculture, some 
trades, and a course in village problems. The whole program 
is centered in the village. The young men are urged to go 
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back to the village after their training has been completed. 
Those already at work in villages, who need additional train- 
ing as time goes on, attend special two-week work camps. 
Each morning they work together; the afternoon is given over 
to classes based on the work done as village leaders; and the 
evening includes devotional programs. Meetings are held for 
the women on Christian home and family life to counteract 
the breaking up of tribal customs. 

In Peru a training school for Indian workers was estab- 
lished right in their own environment to prepare them for 
work in their own villages. As a result over 200 elementary 
schools were developed. For many years the curriculum was 
adequate for the situation. But as Indian young people saw 
opportunities for earning more money, they went to Lima 
and only a few have gone into local village work. Local needs 
are now being met through special rural courses. 

In India a Bible training school developed into a school 
for Christian living. Originally the school was designed to 
train evangelistic mission workers. The change was made for 
the purpose of coupling enthusiasm with potentialities, as it 
was thought wrong to divorce education from village living. 
Two years ago the concept of the school changed again: (1) 
the head is now an Indian, and (2) experienced teachers go 
to a village every so often, living in tents for a month. They 
do not limit their teaching to the Christian population but 
approach the village as a whole. There are many questions 
that might be raised as to the potentialities, the how, the 
results. But it is a vital step forward! 

In Nigeria there is the possibility of two kinds of ministers: 
one who has higher professional training, involving the risk 
of not getting out among the people; and the other entirely 
rural. The latter approach involves taking a certain number 
of men with the desire to evangelize and setting them up as 
farmer-preachers (in the old Dunker tradition). How else 
can we make the church out in the world indigenous? In 
their hearts the Africans want the dignity Paul speaks of in 
being self-supporting. This approach to the whole com- 
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munity has been initiated. Work with the women has also 
been begun along the simplest lines. There is need too for 
women to learn the concept of a wife’s being homemaker as 
well as breadwinner! 

A number of institutions have received three-year grants 
for carrying on projects in rural education, rural sociology, 
etc. What plans are being made to carry on after the initial 
three years have expired? The program, it was felt, should 
have made sufficient impact during this time to bring the 
people and the state to a point where they will carry on 
themselves, perhaps through positive results achieved. 


PRESENTING RURAL MISSIONS There is need to reach 
TO THE HOME CHURCH more churches in the 

United States with a 
rural missions program. The lack of knowledge in this area 
is sometimes startling. There are two reasons for this: (1) 
in the field of promotion the boards have cultivated the 
larger churches, perhaps neglecting the rural ones; and (2) 
the somewhat isolated nature of many rural churches in the 
United States. In one denomination seven out of every ten 
churches are rural, and at least one-third of the total mem- 
bership is rural. However, when raising money for missions, 
seventy per cent of the churches and one-third of the mem- 
bership are not touched! 

While we have been thinking in specialized agricultural 
and rural terms, let us not forget evangelism which is funda- 
mental to all mission work. In our enthusiasm for presenting 
new projects we must not lose sight of the old ongoing work. 

Agricultural Missions, Inc., now has on its staff, on a part- 
time basis, Dr. Ralph A. Felton, formerly of Drew Theologi- 
cal Seminary. He is writing up stories of agricultural and 
rural missionaries for publication in farm publications in the 
United States with the intent of spreading the base of knowl- 
edge and interest. 
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REPORT OF FINDINGS COMMITTEE 


The central fact of our time is the striving of distressed 
Village people for a better way of life. Dispossessed millions 
everywhere have come to believe they need not remain in 
hunger and misery forever. Their wants are reasonable: a 
plot of land to till, fair return for their labor, food and cloth- 
ing for their families. The peace and stability of our world 
may well depend upon the answer they receive. 

The world possesses technical knowledge and skill that 
would go far toward alleviating hunger and suffering, if 
properly used. But to raise the level of living is a moral and 
spiritual problem as well as a technical one. Land reform, 
the control of usury, fair division of produce from the land 
are moral and spiritual issues of high order. They place be- 
fore the Church a challenge and opportunity unique in its 
history. We do not suggest that the Church alone is respon- 
sible for reconstruction nor that the Church alone can solve 
these problems. 


PROGRESS SINCE 1951 


We are glad to record significant developments since the 

last Rural Missions Conference held in October 1951. 

1. At least five church denominations held conferences to 
plan stronger rural missions programs. 

2. Plans for cooperation have been developed between sev- 
eral theological seminaries and agricultural colleges in 
the United States for the training of missionaries. 

3. There has been a steady increase in the number of mis- 
sionaries qualified for work among village people. 

4. Extension service projects have been started in sixteen 
different areas abroad as part of a more complete parish 
ministry. 

5. New facilities for the training of village extension work- 
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ers have been begun, notably in India, The Philippines, 
and Japan. ' 

6. Christian councils in nearly all countries are giving spe- 
cial attention to the social and economic needs of village 
people. 

7. Study classes have been formed in many areas for village 
families and youth clubs for the improvement of agri- 
culture. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In presenting these recommendations we have assumed 
general agreement on the value of an all-of-life approach and 
have focussed upon five points of emphasis. 


I. Personnel 

The limiting factor in getting ahead with a more success- 
ful village program is the lack of qualified personnel. Despite 
some increase, the number of missionary appointees prepared 
to deal effectively with critical village problems is still too 
low. 


WE RECOMMEND: 

A. That each mission board represented work toward pro- 
viding a staff of qualified rural missionaries at least propor- 
tionate in number to those engaged in educational and medi- 
cal work. By rural missionaries we mean trained rural 
churchmen who are also competent in fields such as agricul- 
ture, home and family life, literacy, village health, and ex- 
tension service. 

B. That field committees in their calls for personnel con- 
sider the value of rural training and the rural point of view 
for all phases of village work. The present tendency to call 
for rurally-trained individuals to fill a few “technical” posi- 
tions does not meet the situation in lands where major prob- 
lems are rural and where eighty per cent or more of the 
people live on the land. All missionaries working with vil- 
lage people should have a minimum amount of rural training, 
including principles and methods of extension service. 
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C. That more attention be given to young men and women 
studying in colleges of agriculture and home economics when 
recruiting personnel for mission service. Such young people 
often have the background and practical approach so essen- 
tial to success in work with village people. 

D. That foreign students coming to the United States for 
study be encouraged to seek more practical training for use 
in service to their people. 

E. That more adequate scholarship provisions be made to 
encourage national church leaders and young people who 
wish to study in colleges of agriculture and other centers of 
rural training in their own countries. 

F,. That present efforts for the short-term practical train- 
ing of village extension workers be encouraged and strength- 
ened. 


II. Research and Literature 

One of the most useful contributions the rural missionary 
can make is through experiments with pilot-type projects. 
Therefore, all such work undertaken should be of the high- 
est quality possible and of sufficiently long duration for re- 
sults to be evaluated. Missionaries have accumulated some 
valuable experience in work methods during the years. 
These might well be assayed and made available for wider 
use in the light of growing interest and activity in this field. 


WE RECOMMEND: 

A. That where feasible mature students doing postgradu- 
ate work carry out comprehensive studies designed to test 
and make available any experience we have in fields such as 
community services, cooperative credit, land and home own- 
ership, village industries, extension service, and adult classes. 

B. That more adequate literature be prepared setting 
forth biblical teaching and the Christian position on matters 
of current interest and tension such as land use, usury, and 
food. Too often young people and distressed villagers are 
lured by the vain promises of enemies of the Church be- 
cause they do not know where the Church stands. 
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We commend the self-evaluation study of methods and 
results being planned by the staff of Agricultural Missions, 
Inc., and hope missionaries and others will participate in it 
as far as possible. 


III. Emphasis and Strategy 

Radical changes in the postwar world, increased human 
suffering, and the spread of anti-Christian doctrines summon 
the Church to reorient its outreach, especially in areas of 
agrarian poverty and tension. We should seek all appropriate 
means to express Christ’s redemptive concern in concrete 
ways that speak more directly to the hopes and aspirations 
of burdened millions on the land. 


WE RECOMMEND: 

A. That continued study of methods and emphasis in vil- 
lage work be made in order to: (1) encourage the skills and 
sense of partnership needed to serve in accord with the new 
national spirit and aspirations in many lands; (2) more fully 
apply the same degree of thoroughness and religious motiva- 
tion in projects for social and economic amelioration that 
would be expected from those engaged more directly in 
churchwork; and (3) carry forward efforts for improvement 
in village life as an integral part of the life and work of the 
village church. The village pastor should have a responsible 
role in such programs. Both pastor and the people concerned 
should be given a full sense of partnership. The road to vil- 
lage improvement may be more difficult than is commonly 
realized, and the manner in which work is done may be of 
more significance than the immediate results obtained. 

B. That recognition of the significance of the village fam- 
ily as the foundation stone of village life be emphasized. Im- 
provements of an enduring nature can take place only 
through the support and participation of village families. 

C. That theological seminaries be encouraged to provide 
church leaders informed and skilled in interpreting the 
Gospel in terms of village life and in helping village people 
in their fierce struggle on the land. 
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IV. Workers Together 

As resources in personnel and funds are increased, it is 
urgent that all workers on the field have opportunity to 
exchange experiences and information. Better results are 
made possible through such interchanges. 

We would stress the importance of occasional conferences 
in specific areas to study needs and opportunities in the area 
as a whole and to consider the best use of available resources 
in developing a more unified program. In some countries 
Christian councils plan such meetings. 


VY. Programs for Technical Assistance 

We recognize with gratitude the development of technical 
assistance programs by governments and private agencies. 
We urge missionaries to become acquainted with these pro- 
grams and lend their cooperation in all appropriate ways. 
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United Presbyterian Church of North America, Board of 
Foreign Missions 
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